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From this summary it appears that the first two parts are largely historical, 
and that the main thesis of the book finds its expression in the third part. 
The third part is, therefore, of chief interest to the reader. Its appeal is 
primarily to neo-Hegelian idealism as the point of view in contemporary 
thought which most clearly supports the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, although pluralism and pragmatism are not overlooked. Its aim is 
"to direct attention to some phases of the intellectual life of the present that 
seem to make it possible to construct a Christian theology that will meet some 
of our needs, though the formulation of such a theology itself is not here under- 
taken. . . . Four thoughts have been helpful guides in the discussion, namely: 
unity amidst the complexity of intellectual and spiritual life both individual 
and social, indeed, of reality as a whole; development with progress in some 
sense, at least within the whole if not of the whole; an end of some sort that, 
lacking better terms, may be called the kingdom of God, which, according to 
Ritschl's impressive thought, is the only conception capable of unifying the 
natural and spiritual worlds; lastly, the idea of knowledge as functional and 
teleological, not as an end in itself but as a part of the whole self-conscious 
experience to which it ministers, and, as such, a factor in the end" (pp. 249- 
250). 

The book is a notable contribution to the religious literature of the day. 
It is a sane and searching discussion of the fundamental problems of the 
Christian faith by one well versed in the history of the development of thought. 
It should prove helpful to the general reader and the theological student alike: 
to the former, by showing him that there is an inseparable connection between 
religion and the very best thought of a people; to the latter, by reminding him 
that religion cannot successfully identify itself with a faith that is synonymous 
with blind credulity, that it must finally justify itself at the bar of reason or 
be cast 'as rubbish to the void.' 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Religion und Wirklichkeit. Von Friedrich Karl Schumann. Leipzig, 

Quelle & Meyer, 1913.— pp. 152. Geh. M. 4.80. 

The point of departure for a theory of religion is the simple pre-scientific 
experience of the religious person in which the objective existence of God is 
assumed without question: the touching of the soul by the religious object is 
immediately felt. A Consciousness, not a Thing, is the Object making the 
relation possible: in no sense is the reality of devotion dependent upon man: 
it works in him, revealing itself in dreams, voices, and prophesy during primi- 
tive ages, later embodying itself in the more enduring God-consciousness of the 
religionist and the sense of union familiar to the mystic. 

A first claim of religion is the reality and independence of its object, and a 
competent philosophy or science of religion must keep this claim in the fore- 
ground. Once the primary data are recognized it is possible to explore and 
interpret the material found in anthropology, history, and biography. Any 
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explanation of religion in its existential aspects from the angle of a subjective 
descriptive psychology is in itself nothing but phenomenalism. Dr. Schumann 
impeaches the tenability of the conclusions of contemporary American psy- 
chologists of religion on the score that they ignore the cleavage between the 
standpoint of psychology and the standpoint of a fundamental philosophy. 
William James especially is open to the charge of failure to separate the psycho- 
logical from the ontological (p. 14), and his relativism is not removed by 
calling in the 'subconscious' (p. 147). 

Deductions of the nature of religion by means of the traditional schematism 
of the categories or the hypotheses of the social and historical sciences have 
failed. The writer undertakes to uphold these contentions by a detailed 
analysis of the philosophies of religion offered by Troeltsch, Natorp, and Sim- 
mel. Troeltsch cannot connect his theory of knowledge with the deliverances 
of immediate religious devotion. Natorp's doctrine of feeling is sharply 
assailed. In view of the fact that some American writers agree with Simmel's 
sociological assumptions, the criticism of Simmel is timely. A distinction is 
made between those rites and beliefs which are secondary and the experiences 
which are direct manifestations of spiritual agency. Applied to the religion 
of primitive folk, this view implies that there is a flaw in the logic of those who 
aver that since economic pressure and instinct build up ceremonial and group- 
consciousness therefore the religious attitude in its purity is made of the same 
stuff (pp. 133-138). 

The sub-title of the monograph, " Critical Prolegomena to a Philosophy of 
Religion," allows the reader to explain what seems to be disproportionate 
treatment of the several issues involved. A projector of prolegomena is likely 
to stress the items which in his judgment are of strategic importance. Con- 
siderable space is used to exploit the minutiae of adverse criticism, with the 
result of obscuring the writer's positive convictions. Several passages refer 
to mysticism (pp. 27-29, 107), but with no intimation of what the essential 
characteristics are taken to be and no indication of the proper criterion to 
employ in interpreting the reports of the mystics themselves. Just what is 
meant by the subject or self in relation to the alter is left indeterminate. 

The merit of the case against ' psychologism ' in the determination of the 
deeper significance of religion obviously depends upon what psychology is 
conceived to be. Dr. Schumann does not see fit to inquire into the changing 
standpoint of the ' functional ' and ' behavior ' psychologies in its bearing on the 
meaning of the moot term wirklichkeit. 

E. L. Talbert. 
University of Cincinnati. 

The Problem of Religion. By Emil Carl Wilm. Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago, The Pilgrim Press, 1912.- — pp. xii, 240; 

The author gives the following statement of his purpose: "To trace out, in a 
way which would be fairly consonant with our present knowledge, and satis- 
factory to my own scientific conscience, the natural implications of our com- 



